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Race and Suffrage 
In the South Since 1940 


N ANY future history of suffrage in the South, the decade of the 
1940’s will probably be known as the time of an awakening among 
Negroes and of a change of attitude by many whites toward Negro 

participation in this phase of government. Certainly during the last 
eight years the Negro has advanced in the exercise of the right of 
franchise at a much faster rate than at any other time in the past half 
century. Victims of many restrictive suffrage laws imposed upon 
them during the years 1890-1910, the mass of Negroes were completely 
disfranchised until the period immediately following World War I. 
At that time, liberal forces were able to make some gains in enfran- 
chising Southern Negroes; and, of course, even greater gains were 
made during World War II. Discriminatory laws became dead letters 
and discriminatory practices were curtailed because of a rising spirit 
of tolerance among the dominant whites and the increasing demands 
of the Negro for full citizenship. 


The new trend is noticeable to any investigator who makes a tour 
of the South for the purpose of noting changes in laws and attitudes 
as they affect the suffrage. Such a person who begins his journey at 
Washington, D. C., and travels through the eleven States of the Solid 
South, and into the border State of Oklahoma, finds attitudes pre- 
vailing today which he would not have found twenty-five years ago. 
He finds considerable change in about seven of these States and a lesser 
change in the remaining ones. He feels highly encouraged as he 
passes southward through Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; but his enthusiasm wanes when he strikes 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Continuing the tour, his spirit 
revives as he proceeds through Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma. A survey of voting practices in each of these States 
indicates that progress is now being made toward the goal of free 
elections. Throughout the section, the investigator notes a decline in 
the barriers to voting in the urban industrial areas, while he observes 
but little change in the rural farm areas. 


The change of mind which permits Negroes to vote in all elections 
in parts of the South has gone unnoticed by many professional writers 
and others concerned with suffrage. In 1946 one well known text-book 
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writer of American government stated in his unpublished manuscript 
that the Negroes of the region have no interest in voting and that they 
would never attempt to cast ballots if they were not stirred up 
periodically by Northern agitators. Without doubt, much of the lay 
public concurs with the opinion that the South of 1948 is the selfsame 
South of 1908. There are still those who believe in an “everlasting 
South” or the perpetuation of the period in which the Negro was 
completely disfranchised by the “grand-father clause,” by character, 
property, and educational requirements, and by unfair registration 
practices. Unaware of court decisions intended to destroy discrimina- 
tion in registration and other phases of the electoral process, numerous 
registration officials still refuse to enroll Negroes, while the applicants 
abide their action without protest. Both are thus ignorant of new 
practices on the question of who may vote. 


Preceding the publication of this pamphlet is a report of investiga- 
tions on suffrage made by Ralph Bunche and Gunnar Myrdal in 1940. 
These scholars then found few changes in the old system of race 
discrimination, but they did make observations which were prophetic 
of a better day in race relations with respect to the suffrage. The 
gradual weakening of the poll tax and the abolition of the white 
primary, which Myrdal forecast, have now been wholly or partly 
realized. It is the purpose of the present writer, therefore, to reveal 
the lines and extent of progress since Bunche and Myrdal made 
their studies. 


The advance in the number of qualified Negro voters since 1940 
is shown here by one chart and the relative standing of the States is 
shown by the other. It is well to note, however, that the expression 
“qualified voter” has four different meanings in the twelve States 
under consideration. In one State a citizen must present a poll tax 
receipt before he is allowed to register and thus become a qualified 
voter. Conversely, in four States registration precedes poll tax pay- 
ment. In five States registration completes the main requirement 
because there is no poll tax to pay. In two States the citizen first 
pays the poll tax and then must answer certain questions concerning 
his age, residence, occupation, and so forth, which is equivalent to 
registration. As used in the charts which follow, the significance of 
the term “qualified voter” is determined by the law of the particular 
State in question. 


One method of showing the causes for the unprecedented gains 
of Negroes in the Southern States is to analyze the status of the poll 
tax, the system of registration, and the white primary as each has 
operated since 1940. Was there a relaxation of the bonds in these 
three areas of the electoral process, those areas which hitherto 
impeded the minority race? 
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Chart Il 


Increase in Qualified Negro Voters 
in Twelve Southern States: 1940-1947* 


125,000 


100,000 


*A lack of effective state supervision over registration has ren- 
dered it practically impossible to present exact figures, but the 
state totals listed here are estimates which are reasonably accurate. 
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Notes on Chart Il 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


(1) 


The heavy poll tax, severe restrictions in registration, inadequate state- 
wide Negro leadership, and general apathy account in part for the low 
standing of Alabama. Nevertheless the number of qualified voters has 
trebled since 1940. 


Of the 47,000 in Arkansas, about 35,000 are registered as Democrats and 
12,000 as Republicans. The 35,000 Democrates may be considered the only 
effective Negro voters in the State since the 12,000 Republicans are 
limited almost entirely to voting in the quadrennial presidential election. 


Of the 49,000 in Florida, 33,000 are registered as Democrats and 16,000 as 
Republicans. As in Arkansas, the significant voters are the Democrats, al- 
though in this State the Republican party runs candidates for office occa- 
sionally and offers token opposition to the Democratic party. 


The decided increase in Georgia rests on the following factors: (1) effec- 
tive state-wide Negro leadership and liberal Southern white leadership, 
(2) the abolition of the poll tax and the lowering of the voting age 
requirement to eighteen, and (3) the unrestricted admittance of Negroes 
into the Democratic primary under the Arnall administration following 
the Supreme Court decision in the white primary case. 


Slightly more than one-half of the total in Louisiana are drawn from 
the city of New Orleans. In a majority of the sixty-four parishes in the 
State there are no qualified Negro voters whatever because registration 
in rural Louisiana is very difficult and the illiteracy rate is very high. 


Because of fear of intimidation and violence, there are no Negroes reg- 
istered whatever in fully half the ninety-two counties of Mississippi. 
The cellar championship of this State is due also to the fact that no 
organized effort was made to qualify Negroes to vote until about 1945. 


Progress has been made in North Carolina, but not in proportion to the 
voting opportunities offered in this State. 


The decline in Oklahoma, the most liberal State of the twelve, is the 
—_ of the loss of ten or fifteen thousand Negroes by migration since 
1 3 


The great increase in South Carolina is due almost entirely to the forma- 
tion of the Progressive Democratic Party by a small group of courageous 
Negroes in opposition to the white Democratic party at the time when 
the latter group ruled that Negroes could not vote in their party primary. 


she relatively high standing of Tennessee is due partly to the fact that 
} is a two-party State with fewer barriers to voting than most Southern 
tates. 


Excepting the white primary, the restrictions on voting in Texas have 
always been less than in most Southern States. Then with the abolition 
of the white primary, the doors were left wide open for Negroes to qualify 
as rapidly as they pleased. 


Negroes in Virginia have failed to make greater gains than in some other 
States for the reason that until very recently they have been seized with 
the apathy common to all citizens of this State. In primary elections 
Virginians have cast fewer votes per capita than any State of the South. 
In addition to the 48,000 who have fully qualified by having paid the 
poll _ and registered, there are about 7,000 who have paid the poll 
tax only. 
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The Poll Tax 


HE USE of the poll tax has dwindled, though its severity varies 
considerably from State to State. Of the eleven Southern States 
which once required the payment of the fee, four have abolished 

it. These are North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana. South 
Carolina and Arkansas retain the levy, but in each instance the 
amount is only one dollar, it is non-cumulative, and it is payable only 
one or two months before the election. Moreover, in South Carolina 
the tax is payable only by males and only for general elections. 
Texas and Tennessee exact a larger sum of money than South Carolina 
and Arkansas, but the tax here is likewise non-cumulative. Oklahoma 
has never required a poll tax. Only Mississippi, Virginia, and Ala- 
bama remain, then, where this celebrated instrument constitutes a 
significant barrier either by the amount of money to be paid, by 
the time and method of payment, or by its cumulative features. 


In Mississippi the annual tax of two dollars is cumulative for two 
years and it must be paid in two separate years. In Virginia the 
tax of $1.50 is cumulative for three years, but it may be paid all at 
one time. In Alabama, by far the worst of the three, the tax of $1.50 
is cumulative for as many years as a citizen has failed to pay since 
arriving at the age of twenty-one. 


In recent years this tax has been tempered by laws affecting 
veterans. During the war period, each of the seven poll tax States 
exempted them from its payment, either temporarily or permanently. 
The increase in the number of qualified voters in these States, as 
shown in the preceding chart, is to be attributed partly to this action. 
In the State of Virginia, with its temporary provision, this legislation 
brought an increase of at least two thousand Negro voters for the 
period of time it lasted. In Alabama, with its permanent provision, 
this legislation can be made the basis of an increase of thousands of 
voters if they can cross the hurdle of registration and if they decide 
that they should vote. 


Another aspect of the weakening of the poll tax has been the 
decline in value of the dollar. Poll tax legislation was enacted 
originally at a time when the dollar had four or five times the value 
which it has at present; thus the cheap dollar of today can be paid 
with less strain than formerly. As a result, it has not been uncommon 
for citizens of the cumulative poll tax States of Virginia and Alabama 
to pay all delinquent poll taxes at one time and, in each of the five 
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remaining States, for them to pay at a rate far above that of the 1930 
decade when the dollar had higher value. The high wages paid 
thousands of industrial workers during the war placed them in a 
position to pay one or two dollars with comparative ease. Under 
the impact of the declining value of money, the one-dollar, non- 
cumulative poll tax of South Carolina and Arkansas, in particular, 
has become a very slight barrier to the ballot 


Though held in restraint by the two-separate-year payment system 
in Mississippi, the Negro citizens of this State have also been finding 
the poll tax easier to pay than formerly. According to the estimate of 
one competent observer, five thousand Negroes had completed the 
two-year separate requirement in 1946. He predicts that during 1948 
an additional 15,000 will have completed the two-year payment and 
will thereby raise the number of Negro voters in that State to 20,000. 


In spite of the general decline of the poll tax as an obstruction to 
voting, it must be noted that some of its discriminatory features still 
exist, and they are used to good effect in certain States whenever the 
opponents of a large electorate feel it is necessary. The distinction 
arises in the administration of the law. Sometimes the distirction is 
purely racial in character; at other times it reflects the low economic 
status of a large group of people, both white and black. 


The State whose system of poll tax administration strikes the low 
income group the hardest is Virginia. In this commonwealth, the 
poll tax assessment is merely one item in the general property tax 
bill. But since a majority of the poorer group, particularly the 
Negroes, own little or no taxable property, the tax assessor, or com- 
missioner of revenue, seldom bothers to assess them for the poll tax 
alone. In those cases where the man of small means is assessed and 
seeks to pay the fee, he is sometimes told by the county or city 
treasurer that under the law he is not compelled to pay. At present 
in Virginia there are treasurers who always greet the Negro taxpayer 
with this pay-if-you-wish-to message. With the poll tax tied up in 
this manner with the general property tax, and with little or no stress 
laid upon its connection with voting by many officials, fully sixty 
per cent of the Negroes in Virginia and perhaps forty per cent of the 
whites are never brought up even to the poll tax stage in the voting 
requirement process. 

The collection of the poll tax money presents a worse situation in 
Mississippi and Alabama than in Virginia. In these two States, as 
previously noted, the registration of the voter precedes poll tax 
payment. Frequently, to his disappointment, the registered Negro 
finds that the officials flatly refuse to accept his money. On more than 
one occasion recently in certain cities in Mississippi officials have 
refused to accept payment from Negroes on the ground that too many 
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of them were seeking to pay and vote. Such action, they exclaimed, 
endangers white supremacy. To be certain that this should not 
happen, they have sounded the alarm through newspapers, warning 
the whites to pay in larger numbers. 


The poll tax is merely one of a series of schemes which were con- 
trived a half century ago to reduce the size of the electorate and to 
keep it under machine control. This fact alone is sufficient for all 
parties concerned to demand its abolition at the present time in the 
remaining seven States where this admission fee to the ballot box 
is still collected. But such parties must recognize that it is only one 
link in a chain of disfranchising devices—a link which at times 
and under certain circumstances may be the weakest of them all. 


Registration 


REATER than the poll tax as a barrier to voting, and far greater 

as an instrument for race distinction, is the registration require- 

ment. Registration was first begun in the United States as a 
means of identifying voters at the polls rather than as a requirement 
for voting. But in the latter part of the last century, the Southern 
States seized upon it for its disfranchising value. It has been extended 
to embrace such tests of applicants as personal character, property 
ownership, and education; and it is commonly administered with an 
evil eye to discrimination between the races. Many Negroes of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana in recent years have declared that 
they would much rather pay a poll tax than endure the painful 
experience of registration. 


This requirement entails hardship for many Negroes for the reason 
that every single registrar is a law unto himself. With very little 
centralized state control of registrations and elections, these officials 
are left free to do as they please. One registrar may require more 
or he may require less than the law of the State demands. At the 
present time, in considerable portions of about eight of the twelve 
States under consideration, the tendency is to require no more than 
the law requires. 


Thinking of the time when registration was a severe undertaking 
throughout each of the Southern States, and of the present when it 
is less severe in most of these States, the writer submits the following 
list of nine discriminatory tactics which have at some time been 
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practiced upon Negro applicants. They are derived from a list given 
by Dr. Bunche following his investigation of the South in 1940: 


1. Requiring one or more white character witnesses; 

2. Severe application of property qualifications and requiring only 
Negro applicants to show property tax receipts; 

3. Strict enforcement of literacy tests against Negro applicants; 

4. Putting unreasonable questions on the Constitution to Negro 
applicants; 

5. Basing rejection of Negro registrants on alleged technical mis- 
takes in filling out registration blanks; 

6. Requiring Negro applicants to suffer long periods of waiting 
before the officials attend them; 

7. Requiring Negro applicants to fill out their own blanks while 
those of whites are filled out for them by the officials; 

8. Evasion—informing Negro applicants that registration cards 
have run out, that all members of the registration board are not 
present, that it is closing time, or that the applicant will be 
notified in due course; and 

9. Deliberate insults or threats by officials and/or hangers-on. 


In some places the act of registration becomes all the more for- 
bidding for the reason that it involves a social relationship which 
Negroes have always been taught never to infringe. In Virginia and 
North Carolina, in particular, the registration in rural areas and in 
many towns is conducted not in a public office but in a private home. 
Under the unwritten laws of racial etiquette, the Negro is not supposed 
to go to the home of a white person except as a servant or on business. 
Ever mindful of this rule, many of them will hesitate to register and 
become voting citizens. Registration is sometimes more severe than 
the payment of the poll tax because it involves a personal relationship 
in an unfriendly atmosphere while the poll tax payment is satisfied 
by paying a sum of money in a public office, or by mailing it. 


Among the States of the Solid South, a change toward greater 
equality in most phases of the electoral process has come first in the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina. But even in these States as 
late as 1932 the bulk of the Negroes faced all the hardships to registra- 
tion enumerated above. College professors, as well as the uneducated 
masses, faced them in Virginia — particularly at Hampton Institute. 
By 1940 conditions had changed considerably, while in 1948 it is fair 
to say that in this State the act of a registrar refusing to admit a Negro 
to the voting list is the exception rather than the rule. Negroes 
encounter no obstacles whatever in the twenty-four incorporated cities 
(where thirty-five per cent reside); they meet almost none in the 
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entire area of the State north of the James River, and only an oc- 
casional denial in the black belt counties to the south. It is a safe 
rule to follow that only about one registrar in every twenty in Virginia 
hesitates to register an applicant because of race. Even in such 
“Negro-majority” counties as Southampton, Nansemond, Mecklen- 
burg, and Halifax in the southern part of the State, the doors of 
registration are open to Negroes on the same plane with whites. 


In the middle section of North Carolina — including the cities of 
Raleigh, Durham, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and Charlotte—a 
condition prevails which is equal or superior to that in Virginia. In 
the western counties of a sparse Negro population, in contrast to the 
corresponding section of Virginia, the members of this race experience 
difficulty; and, in a number of counties of the tide water area, registra- 
tion is as difficult as in Louisiana or Mississippi. 

The reins are tightened on Negro registration in South Carolina, 
but here again not so tight as a decade ago. In Florida, likewise, 
there is a letting down of the bars except in most of the counties in 
the northern part of the State; of the sixty-seven counties in the entire 
State, less than one-third give trouble. In Georgia, a similar change 
has come, particularly in the cities. 


The old time devices hang on most tenaciously in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. These are the States of today which most 
nearly conform to the list of discriminatory tactics shown above. The 
State of Texas is one of the most advanced in the entire South in the 
attitude of officials toward the registration of Negroes. And a similar 
condition is developing in Arkansas. Indeed, in these two States the 
acts of poll tax paying and registration are combined in such a way 


that registration is merely incidental to the payment of the poll tax. | 


In Oklahoma race distinction in registration disappeared some time 
ago, while a similar condition exists for Tennessee, except for two 
or three river bottom counties. 


Some of the decline in the rigidness of registration is due to factors 
similar to those which have lightened the poll tax. The laws on 
registration, as on the poll tax, were made fifty years ago. At that 
time, illiteracy among Negroes was widespread and property was 
owned by only a few. In the face of a distinct improvement in these 
two areas, it is quite difficult today for any fair minded registration 
official to refuse an applicant solely because of his race. Knowing that 
numerous individuals of the Negro race possess education and hoid 
property, these officials make not the slightest pretense of exacting 
more of a Negro than of a white person. Indeed, one such official 
in a North Carolina city informed the writer that she usually does not 
have the colored people of her precinct actually write their names as 
the law requires, because the very appearance and manners of these 
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people is sufficient indication to her of their fitness to vote. In some 
instances, the schooling of some Negro applicants is so much higher 
than that of the registrar himself that he feels duty bound to treat 
them the same as white persons. 

To generalize for the whole region, it would be difficult to point to 
more than a handful of Southern cities with a population of 25,000 or 
more in which there is vigorous opposition to Negroes becoming reg- 
istered voters. In Memphis, Atlanta, Jacksonville, or New Orleans 
they may qualify with as much ease as they may in any northern 
city. The only complaint coming from registration officials in some 
of the metropolitan centers is that too many persons near the border 
line of illiteracy apply rather than the better educated class. To say 
that Negroes may qualify without vigorous opposition in most cities 
is highly significant in that today thirty-four per cent of Negroes in 
the twelve States under consideration are classified by the census as 
urban dwellers. In order of rank, from lowest to highest, the percen- 
tage of Negro urban dwellers in each State is roughly as follows: 
Mississippi, 20; Arkansas, 22; South Carolina, 24; North Carolina, 27; 
Alabama, 30; Georgia, 34; Tennessee, 35; Virginia, 35; Oklahoma, 38; 
Louisiana, 41; Texas, 45; and Florida, 55. 

It is in the rural South, as indicated previously, where sixty-five 
per cent of the Negroes reside, that the greatest difficulty in meeting 
voting requirements is encountered. But even here there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. In the counties of northwestern Alabama, for 
example, they are welcomed. In one central Alabama county with 
a population thirty per cent Negro, the writer found that any failure 
of Negroes to register is no fault of the registration board in question. 

The leading member of this board had the following to say to the 
writer about Negroes voting in his county: 

The colored people of .............. County are the best colored 
people in the world. We are glad to make voting citizens of them. In_ 
sixteen years I have refused to register only three. If any show any 
sign of nervousness I have them to take the form and fill it out at home 
... We pay no attention to the Boswell amendment to the constitution 
of Alabama because we know how to run our own affairs. 

The entire South presents variations in practices, and in some 
instances they are so different that the investigator in the area is 
left confused. The best practices in Alabama are found in the places 
indicated above; the worst in this State, and among the worst in the 
entire South, are found in Macon County, the seat of the town of 
Tuskegee and nationally-known Tuskegee Institute. Instead of find- 
ing the best practices here, in the tradition of Booker T. Washington, 
the Negro citizens of this county, town, and institution find it ex- 
tremely difficult to qualify. In spite of the fact that the several 
hundred persons on the Tuskegee Institute faculty and the employees 
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of the Veterans Hospital are highly educated, most of them encounter 
obstacles at the registration office. 


The chief difficulty in the Tuskegee office has lain in the fact that 
until recently every Negro applicant has been compelled to find two 
white persons to vouch for his character. Since many of the Negroes 
of the Tuskegee area have little contact with the whites — and since 
the average white person, because he is too busy, will not give this 
assistance even if he knows the applicant — registration for voting 
in Tuskegee has been very low. In recent years, as the result of a 
law suit, a change has been made from white “vouchers” to Negro 
“vouchers”. But even they must not vouch for too many. This 
procedure is in accord with Alabama law, but it appears that the law 
is more rigidly enforced here than in many other places. The tension 
between the races on the suffrage question has been so great here 
in recent years that at the time of this writing no registration board 
has been appointed by the Governor for Macon County. The defense 
which the Tuskegee town officials probably offer for this state of 
affairs is that the Negroes constitute eighty-two per cent of the 
population. But to inflict such severity on the educated Negro group 
of this county is obviously unfair. 


Very much like the situation in the greater part of Alabama with 
respect to obtaining character witnesses is the situation in the rural 
section of the State of Louisiana. Here the applicant must bring 
along two “vouchers” who must themselves be registered voters. 
Since there are no registered Negro voters in about half the parishes 
of the State and since most white persons do not want him to vote 
anyway, the potential voter is left well-nigh helpless. In view of 
these and other conditions in Louisiana, it is the belief of one com- 
petent observer in this State that it is more difficult for a Negro to 
qualify in Louisiana — excepting New Orleans — than in Mississippi, 
which is reputedly the most difficult of them all. 


The White Primary 


O MAKE certain of the disfranchisement of Negroes — even 
though some of them might pay the poll tax, register success- 
fully, and surmount all barriers to the ballot box —the state 

Democratic organizations of the South forty years ago adopted the 
“white primary,” whereby only white Democrats could vote in this, 
the only meaningful election of the region. In view of the fact that 
there were only a handful of black Republicans left who could vote in 
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the weakened Republican party, following the disfranchisement of 
around 1900, this racial requirement of the Democrats inflicted the 
most fatal blow which the Negro had yet received. 


In order not to violate the Fifteenth Amendment, the party leaders 
retained the meaningless November general election, in which Negroes 
presumably might vote, while they used the previous primary election 
to settle within the confines of the white race every political issue 
which might exist. The state Democratic organizations thus sailed 
under the color of private clubs with the privilege of admitting whom 
they pleased. This exclusive policy sounded the death knell of Negro 
participation in all elections except the presidential election. 


To this state of political bondage the mass of Negroes in the South 
submitted for a generation. It was only here and there, among small 
groups, that they contemplated court action as a means of elevating 
their status. The most determined of these groups sprang up in 
Houston, Texas, about 1920. Spearheaded by Richard R. Grovey, a 
barber of that city, they fought battle after battle in the state courts 
of Texas and then switched to the federal courts, winding up finally in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In this tribunal they won 
partially in two of the Texas white primary cases, lost in another case, 
and won completely in the final case of Smith vs. Allwright in 1944. 

Among all of the barriers erected in the South to prevent Negroes 
from voting, the white primary was probably looked upon as the one 
barrier which would stand for many years to come. Safely protected 
behind this wall, four of the Southern States were even willing to 
surrender the poll tax as a requirement for voting, since it was felt 
that the contemplated larger electorate would come from white citizens 
only. 

The abolition of this electoral device struck at the root of most of 
the former difficulties of Negroes in their efforts to attain citizenship 
status. On the one hand, it ushered them into the Democratic party, 
the only strong party in the South; on the other hand, it gave them an 
inducement to pay the poll tax and to register. After the court vic- 
tory, no person among them could any longer offer the excuse of the 
white primary as his reason for not qualifying. The victory thus 
paved the way for a decided increase in the number of citizens voting 
in Southern elections and for the Negro to enjoy every advantage 
resulting from the use of the ballot. Among the factors which led to 
a twenty-six per cent increase in the number of qualified Negro voters, 
as represented by the chart on page 4 of this pamphlet, none exerted 
a more powerful influence than the elimination of the white primary. 

The Smith vs. Allwright decision affected the twelve States under 
consideration unevenly. In Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
the primary had already been abandoned since about 1930, either as 
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the outcome of court action or as a mere change of public sentiment. 
In Oklahoma this instrument had never been applied as an organ of 
racial discrimination, since Oklahoma is a two-party State. Signifi- 
cantly then it was in the far South alone that the end of the white 
primary introduced the possibility of a decided change in race relations 
with respect to the suffrage and participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

The possible influx of Negroes into the Democratic party in the one- 
party States of the South raises the question of their relationship to 
the Republican party. As long as the Grand Old Party possessed even 
a skeleton organization in the Southern States, the predominant white 
Democrats, whenever placed under criticism by Northerners, always 
pointed to the Republican party as an agency of reception for the 
blacks they refused. And, in answer to similar criticism from South- 
ern Negroes, the Southern Democrats replied that they might form a 
Negro Democratic party of their own. 

With only a handful of white Republicans in any of the States of the 
Solid South, and with these few holding racial views about the same 
as those of the Democrats, the former solution proposed by the white 
Democrats served as no solution at all. And because of the poverty of 
the Negroes, the proposal that they should organize a political party 
of their own proved to be just as unfeasible. The only exception to 
the actual organization of a party of their own, as noted above, came 
in South Carolina with the formation of the Progressive Democratic 
Party. This action served the very useful purpose of arousing a 
political consciousness among the Negroes of that State, but the per- 
manence of the new party is doubtful. Its chief aim — admission of 
Negro voters to the primary —is rapidly nearing realization. 

However, it is well to note that throughout the South, in spite of the 
opportunity presented to affiliate with the only party which commands 
power in these States, a few Negroes are retaining their traditional 
attachment to the Republican party. The State of the lower South 
where Republicanism appears to command the greatest following is 
Florida. But the difficulty of reaping benefits from this party in 
Florida lies in the fact that of the 700,000 white qualified voters in this 
State only about 30,000 are registered as Republicans. It is obvious 
that unless the limited number of Negro Republicans can be associated 
with a much larger proportion of white Republicans their efforts to 
gain benefits in state and local elections by this scheme will be futile. 

When the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 1944, all 
Americans who believe in an unfettered franchise became jubilant. 
But their joy was short-lived, because the proponents of the white pri- 
mary proceeded immediately to defy the court verdict. In spite of the 
decision, Negroes were kept out of the primary elections of 1944 in 
most of the States of the lower South, on the ground that the decision 
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applied only to Texas. In South Carolina they were excluded on the 
ground that in law no white primary existed at the time, since a special 
session of the Legislature had just deleted from its code of laws every 
section pertaining to primaries. 

Then came the year 1945 and with it the effort of the vote-conscious 
Negro citizenry to strike back. They proceeded to sue registrars and 
judges of elections. In succession there came the Primus King and 
Wallace Van Jackson cases of Georgia; the Arthur H. Madison and 
William P. Mitchell cases of Alabama; the Davis, Cromwell, and Dallas 
Graham cases of Florida; and the Edward Hall case of Louisiana. Re- 
taining chiefly the attorneys of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and basing their contention to register 
and vote on the strength of the decision in Smith vs. Allwright, each of 
these plaintiffs either won his case or advanced the voting status of 
members of his race. Observing the handwriting on the wall, the 
States of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana bowed 
to the inevitable and permitted Negroes to vote in large numbers in 
the primaries of 1946 for the first time since the days of Reconstruction. 

In South Carolina, the United States Supreme Court has upheld the 
decision of Judge J. Waites Waring that Negro voters cannot be ex- 
cluded from the primary by the evasion that it operates as a “private 
club” privileged to restrict its membership as it pleases. A subsequent 
attempt at evasion in that State appears to be proving equally unsuc- 
cessful. A discriminatory oath required of voters has been repudiated 
by a number of white South Carolina Democrats; the Greenville 
County Democratic Executive Committee recently broke with the state 
organization on the question and set aside the registration oath. 
Indications are that Richland County, where Columbia, the state 
capital, is located, will soon follow suit. 

Matching South Carolina in a continued effort to restrict the voting 
of Negroes are the States of Alabama and Mississippi. The former 
seeks to apply the brakes at the registration office and the latter at the 
polls on election day. Amending their constitution in 1946 to require 
applicants to understand and explain the Constitution as well as to be 
able to read it, the Alabama white Democrats are now making their 
last stand for the suppression of the Negro vote. At the moment, an- 
other court battle is looming, the fight this time being led by the Ala- 
bama State Conference of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Associated with them are certain fraternal 
and civic bodies and groups of liberal-minded whites. The Mississippi 
Democratic organization seeks to check the black voter at the polls by 
requiring that he take an oath swearing that he opposes Fair Employ- 
ment Practice legislation, the anti-lynching bill, the anti-poll tax bill, 
and, above all, that he cherishes the customs and the time-honored 
traditions of the old South. 
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Arousing a Voting 
Consciousness 


NE of the shortcomings of democracy in America today is the 
habit of non-voting by a large proportion of its citizens. This is 
a nationwide failing which embraces all sections, but it finds its 
worst expression in the South. In many elections in this region, only 
five or ten per cent of the potential voters exercise the right of fran- 
chise. In the meantime, neither race seems deeply concerned. Among 
the Negroes, the cause usually given is the maintenance of the several 
barriers to the ballot box; among the whites, it is the one barrier, the 
poll tax. The writer contends that without these obstructions the 
South would have more voters, as the abolition of the poll tax in 
former poll tax States has demonstrated. But to say that a removal 
of all the barriers would completely solve the problem is a mistake. 


Supporting this assertion is the fact that in the States of the upper 
South, where the restrictions are generally of a non-racial character, 
thousands of Negroes have not qualified, in spite of a new freedom 
which beckons them. In many counties in Virginia, for example, as 
many as fifty per cent of the Negro poll tax payers have never reg- 
istered. In North Carolina a condition exists which is still more un- 
fortunate. In this State the poll tax has been abolished since 1921, yet 
the voting record of its Negro citizens is hardly better than that of 
Virginia. In the cities of the poll-taxless States of Florida and Geor- 
gia, a similar disinclination to register and vote has been widely prev- 
alent. In all of these places many whites have also failed to register, 
but not on so large a scale. 


A change of attitude by the whites toward allowing Negroes to vote 
finds its highest expression in the practice of candidates for office 
soliciting votes from them. This relationship has developed in several 
States of the lower South as well as in those of the upper South. In 
Texas, Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and North Carolina the act of a 
candidate seeking the support of qualified Negro voters is a common 
occurrence. Like white citizens, Negroes receive letters from candi- 
dates, are visited at their homes, and are addressed in public assemblies. 
Under these circumstances, a bargaining situation is created whereby 
Negroes might gain benefits for themselves if they only realized it. 
Schools, parks, playgrounds, and other facilities might well be the 
result of this new awareness of the Negro ballot. But office seekers 
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are frequently disappointed to find so few colored persons qualified to 
participate in a forthcoming election. 


A lack of interest in voting by Negroes has shown itself also in 
referendums on bond issues to finance the building of schools. In 
some instances, both races have been scheduled to benefit from the 
revenue obtained; in others, one race only. A bond issue of the 
former type was presented to the voters of Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1946. On this occasion the school authorities expected Negroes to 
vote in large numbers in favor of the proposal, but only a handful 
appeared at the polls on the day of the referendum. A bond issue of 
the latter type was presented to the voters of Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, in 1947. Held for the sole purpose of making possible a new 
high school for Negroes, the referendum drew less than 150 Negro 
voters. This failure to vote contributed heavily to the defeat of the 
bond issue. In the light of these strange happenings, one finds con- 
siderable truth in the statement of Roscoe Dungee, Negro newspaper 
editor, that “the spirit of [many Negroes] today is not up to the level of 
white liberalism.” 


These illustrations are perhaps sufficient to prove that it is not al- 
ways the barriers to voting which disqualify the colored people, but 
sometimes the absence of a voting consciousness among them. Assum- 
ing that Negroes prized the ballot during the Reconstruction period, 
and that they lost interest in voting when disfranchisement came, it 
still remains to be shown why they do not advance faster in the more 
tolerant atmosphere of the present time. 


The Negro community contains in its schools, and particularly in its 
colleges in the South, a basic institution for the increase of civic educa- 
tion. It will be generally agreed that aloofness and timidity with 
respect to civic participation have all too frequently characterized 
the Negro educational forces of the South. This is evident from the 
poor voting record of Negro teachers themselves. In the States of 
Texas and Virginia fifty per cent or more of the teachers are qualified 
voters, but in the South as a whole the number drops to less than 
twenty per cent. 


Another institution of a democratic society upon which falls some 
of the responsibility for stimulating a voting interest is the church, 
through its ministers. Unfortunately, the record of the churches as a 
whole is no better than that of the colleges or the public schools, be- 
cause the vast majority still adhere to the old belief that the affairs 
of the church and those of the civil state should never mix. 


To this general charge that teachers and ministers make no contri- 
bution to the problem of arousing a voting consciousness there are, 
of course, some noteworthy exceptions. A dozen or more colleges 
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foster lectures on the subject of citizenship, their presidents advocate 
the use of the ballot, and one or more of the members of their faculties 
forsake the campus and enter campaigns for a larger electorate in the 
community. Helping the movement also are a few ministers. In all 
of the larger cities of the South where one may find as many as fifty 
pastors, about five of the group can be counted upon to urge members 
of their congregations to become qualified voters. Some ministers set 
the example themselves by assuming the leadership of registration 
campaigns. 

One reason why the will to vote is not stronger among Negroes at 
the present time is the tradition of non-participation in voting and 
politics which had its beginning at the turn of the twentieth century. 
The whites then compelled this policy and race leaders, from Booker 
T. Washington at the top to the thousands below, all advised that under 
the prevailing hostile environment Negroes should abandon any effort 
to participate in elections. It was during this stormy period that they 
adopted the slogan, “Politics is the white folks business.” 


Living in a new day, politics seems now to be everybody’s business. 
Teachers and other leaders have previously failed to vote or to urge 
others to vote for fear of loss of jobs. But the growing tendency 
among superintendents of schools not to interfere with the outside cit- 
izenship activities of teachers in their school systems means that in the 
future teachers will not be able to offer this excuse. Those of Texas, 
Virginia, and several other States can offer no such excuse now. Even 
in the relatively backward States of Alabama and Louisiana there are 
instances of superintendents actually encouraging their Negro teachers 
to qualify to vote. According to an authoritative report, there is one 
recent case of a superintendent in Alabama actually offering to take 
his teachers to the registration office, but they refused to go. 


If there has been a lag in the execution of citizenship rights and 
duties by the mass of leaders in school and church, their places have 
been ably filled by other individuals and organizations. These groups 
embrace both races, a union which in itself is indicative of a new day 
in race relations in the South with respect to participation in politics. 


Leading all other groups in a stimulation of voting interest in the 
lower South is a small band of militant Negro newspaper editors. 
From their vantage-ground in the larger cities, they have been con- 
ducting unrelenting campaigns through the columns of their papers to 
awaken the members of their race to the value of the franchise. 
Though threatened at times with the loss of their lives by the Ku Klux 
Klan, these editors have continued their crusade for a larger Negro 
electorate. 


Working with them as agencies for awakening the Negro from 
his slumber are the state voters’ leagues which exist in most of the 
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Southern States. In Virginia, there is the Virginia Voters League; in 
Georgia, the Georgia Association of Citizens Democratic Clubs; in 
Florida, the Progressive Voters League; and in Arkansas, the Negro 
Democratic Association. Though as yet employing no paid executives, 
these bodies have been very helpful in the matter of publishing 
literature containing voting requirements and procedures; in pro- 
moting citizenship schools to instruct adults in the rudiments of 
government; and in expanding their efforts by establishing county 
and city units of the state organization. Of all the Southern voters 
leagues, the Georgia Association has done perhaps the most effective 
job in establishing local branches. It has to its credit sixty affiliated 
clubs. Most of these organizations are primarily educational; others 
are educational and political. 


South Carolina is unique, in that the state organization there has 
been not simply a civic club but a political party sailing under the 
name of the Progressive Democratic Party with headquarters at 
Columbia. It was organized in 1944 by John H. McCray and Osceola 
McKaine immediately upon the refusal of the white Democratic 
party to admit Negroes into the so-called white primary. The group 
made an attempt to get recognition as a state political party by the 
National Democratic party at its convention in 1944, but failed. 
Though halted in this effort, the delegation which attended the 
convention returned home with the avowed purpose of building a body 
of voters such as the State had not known since Reconstruction days. 


A group of speakers toured the State carrying the message that 
every respectable citizen should qualify to vote. The fruits of their 
labors may be seen by an examination of the charts in this pamphlet. 

Interlocking with these civic and political organizations has been 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. In 
some instances the individual who is a newspaper editor or a lawyer 
is also a leader in the state voters league and at the same time the 
head of a branch of this militant body. Though the NAACP seeks 
to protect the rights of Negro citizens in every area of the broad field 
of civil rights, its leaders have always placed great emphasis on 
voting. So strong has been this emphasis that in some localities the 
NAACP has overshadowed other civic groups as an instrument for 
forging a voting consciousness among Negroes. As a body, it endorses 
no candidates for office, but it does make the plea that all of its 
175,000 members in its seven hundred branches in the South use the 
ballot as a way out of their difficulties. 

Other groups which have been diligent in stimulating voting among 
Negroes are labor unions— particularly the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO; the Southern Negro Youth Congress of Birmingham, 
Alabama; and the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 
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No less important than the preceding bodies in showing hundreds 
of thousands of voteless Negroes the error of their way have been 
courageous groups of Southern white people. Gripped with fear, 
and always anticipating intimidation for venturing into a field 
previously forbidden, the Negro has had to have the backing of 
sympathetic whites, as well as the support of members of his own 
race, to enable him to advance. 


Toward a Fuller Citizenship 


HIS REPORT shows that, with the decline of barriers to voting 
in the South and with the institution of a campaign of education 
to arouse interest in the suffrage, the twelve States under 

consideration underwent an increase of twenty-six per cent in the 
total number of qualified Negro voters during the seven years follow- 
ing 1940. Have there been other advances in the participation of 
Negroes in the political affairs of the region? Have they been 
admitted to positions within the ranks of the Democratic party organi- 
zations of their States? Have they attempted to offer themselves as 
candidates for public office? And finally, what benefits, if any, have 
they enjoyed as a result of their voting? 


Negroes have been admitted into the ranks of the Democratic party 
in about half of the States of the South. The greatest integration has 
taken place in Tennessee and Oklahoma. Next to these States rank 
Virginia and North Carolina, where they have advanced from the 
point of serving as committeemen in city precincts to representation 
as delegates to the state party convention. Six Negroes served in this 
capacity at the convention held in Richmond in 1946 to elect a United 
States senator. On the whole, however, their affiliation is confined to 
the lower positions of party organization. 


In the service of registration of voters and in the operation of the 
polls on election days there has been some participation. Registrars 
for the Negro districts have been appointed in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
while Negroes have served on mixed registration boards in West 
Palm Beach, Florida. The position of judge of election has been held 
in Norfolk, Virginia, and in other cities of the South. 


Office-seeking by Negroes has become fairly common in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia. In most of the 
larger cities of these States they have sought election to city councils, 
city commissions, and school boards. On a smaller scale, they have 
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sought election to county offices. In recent elections there were 
Negro candidates for city council in six cities of Virginia. The most 
notable of these races occurred in Richmond, when Oliver W. Hill 
was elected city councilman, with considerable support from white 
voters. Within recent years Negroes have likewise sought to obtain 
seats in the state legislature in at least four of these six States. 

Altogether, no less than one hundred Negroes have been candidates 
for election to county, city, and state office in these States since about 
1935. But of this number who have offered, only three or four have 
won. North Carolina has one to its credit in the person of the 
Reverend Kenneth Williams of Winston-Salem who was elected 
to the board of alderman in 1947. Virginia has two to its credit — the 
election of William Lawrence to the board of supervisors of Nanse- 
mond County in 1947, and the election of Oliver W. Hill to the Rich- 
mond City Council in 1948. 

For the general failure to attain public office there are several 
causes. Among them are (1) a limited number of qualified Negroes 
from whom to draw support, (2) a still more limited number of white 
voters from whom to draw support, (3) personal dislike for the 
candidate, (4) dissipation of Negro voting strength because of the 
presence of two candidates for the same office, and (5) a further 
dissipation of voting strength through the affiliation of a few Negroes 
with the Republican party, thereby rendering themselves ineligible 
to vote in Democratic primaries. The State of the lower South which 
has the greatest amount of division based on parties is Florida. In 
Jacksonville, for instance, about one-fourth of the 12,000 registered 
Negro voters in 1946 were Republicans. 


As evidence of a trend toward political equality between the races 
in a majority of the Southern States, the Negro candidates for office 
mentioned above have faced no open disapproval from members of 
the white race. In contrast to the misfortune of a Mississippi Negro 
who was driven out of the State a few years ago for daring to offer 
himself for national office, the one hundred or more candidates for 
state and local office have generally received no reprisals whatever. 
Indeed, in almost every case they have received some support from 
white voters. In 1947 a Negro attorney running for the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, city council actually received more votes from white 
citizens than he did from Negro citizens. 

To point out the benefits which have come to a people as a result 
of their voting is to move into the dual realm of the tangible and 
intangible. The leaders of the Negro suffrage movement in the South 
usually testify that the lot of their people has been improved, but 
frequently they cannot indicate the direction or nature of this im- 
provement. No doubt it is a spiritual achievement whereby the 
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whites have become more civil in their dealing with Negroes. Of 
great importance in this connection is the more humane treatment 
from the police. One city of the South in particular in which the 
Negro citizens lay claim to less police brutality because of their voting 
is Savannah, Georgia. 

Moving into the realm of the tangible, in many cities of the region 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, community centers, golf course, 
and schools have been secured in late years partly or wholly because 
of the demands made by Negroes as a price of their voting. Leading 
all States of the South in this regard is Georgia. 


Of equal importance to these material gains which Negroes have 
made in some Southern cities is the power they have exercised over 
city officeholders. In some cities of Georgia, Florida, Texas, and 
Arkansas, their vote has determined the outcome of elections. Hold- 
ing the balance of power in many instances, their vote has been a 
factor in driving out of office city machines of long duration, in favor 
of more liberal office holders. One of the most outstanding cases of 
this kind occurred in Savannah, Georgia, in December, 1946, when 
20,000 Negroes went to the polls to do their share in removing a 
machine which had been in office for twenty years. Similarly, in 
Augusta, Georgia, the Cracker Party was driven from office in 1947 
when thousands of Negroes voted against this machine which had 
been in office for twenty-four years. Similar feats have been achieved 
in Macon, Brunswick, Athens, and Albany, Georgia. 


For the efficiency and high moral tone of its leadership, for the 
number of Negroes per capita qualified to vote, and for benefits 
received from participation in elections, the city of the South which 
leads all others is not Richmond, Virginia, or Nashville, Tennessee, 
but Savannah, Georgia. In this city of southeastern Georgia among a 
voting population of 45,000 there are 20,000 qualified Negro voters, 
most of whom have been qualified since 1944. A school, a swimming 
pool, a recreation center, nine Negro policemen, two jail matrons, and 
a few other city positions are some of the rewards which have come 
to Savannah Negroes as a result of their participation in politics. 
Along with these achievements, and perhaps more important for all 
concerned, was the establishment of a mayor’s Negro advisory com- 
mittee which meets regularly with this official to keep before the city 
government the problems and needs of Negro citizens. 

Negroes in Florida, as in Georgia, have recently become politically 
active, particularly in the central and southern sections. One of the 
leading demonstrations of Negro voting strength in the cities of this 
State was made at Tampa in 1947, when more than 3,000 voted for 
the first time in the Democratic primary. Satisfied in this instance 
with the mayor in office, their vote contributed heavily to his return to 
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office. Beginning earlier perhaps than most cities of Florida, Daytona 
Beach has been the scene of operation of a series of important elections 
in which Negroes voted in large numbers and gained certain public 
facilities and services for their group. 


Into this movement of a show of strength among Negroes in the 
cities of the South has come Arkansas. Lagging behind other 
Southern States for a number of years, Arkansas has recently made 
great progress. Negroes in Arkansas appear now to be on the verge 
of commanding as much respect from city officials as Negroes in any 
other State. According to a news article in the Birmingham World 
of November 25, 1947, the number of Negroes who turned out to vote 
in the Democratic primary at Pine Bluff the week before was a surprise 
to party officials. “One estimate,” states this paper, “placed the 
number of Negro votes at 500 out of a total of 2,767. Other estimates 
were higher.” Continuing its account this paper says that “many 
Negroes came to the polls with mimeographed lists of candidates 
endorsed by the NAACP pinned to their poll tax receipts.” Reviewing 
his twenty year career to organize the Negroes of Arkansas for voting, 
a physician of Little Rock makes the following report in a letter to 
the writer: 


This has been no bed of roses, neither is it a crown of thorns, for 
it has been a pleasure to build this organization in defense of my own 
people, thereby releasing us from political serfdom and economic 
paucity. We now have Negro police in our major cities, Negro sanitary 
officers, deputy sheriffs, etc. 


To the readers of the daily newspapers of the rest of the United 
States these political developments in Arkansas, Georgia, Florida and 
other States of the South are perhaps unknown. Thoroughly familiar 
with certain gubernatorial and senatorial elections in which the 
issue of white supremacy has been pressed, the people of the country 
at large have not been aware of the advancement made by Negroes in 
certain cities of this region. The widespread use of Negro policemen 
in the cities of most of the States of the South is no doubt due directly 
or indirectly to the voting activity of Negro citizens of these places 
within late years. 


In the pursuit of these efforts toward a fuller citizenship for them- 
selves, the Negroes have received considerable encouragement from 
some Southern whites. As noted in the preceding section of this 
pamphlet, a few white persons have advanced to the point where they 
have not only sought to stimulate Negroes to vote, but in the midst 
of party campaigns have sought to have them vote for particular 
candidates. A much larger number has merely endorsed the voting 
aspirations of these people through such channels as the resolutions 
of organized bodies. Sitting in statewide or Southwide conventions, 
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the Baptist and Methodist churches, for example, have on more 
than one occasion taken the side of admitting Negroes as voters 
in all elections — and at the very moment when this right was being 
challenged by the politicians. State leagues of women voters have 
taken a similar stand. 


Wielding perhaps a greater and more direct influence than the 
preceding groups in developing a body of opinion favorable to voting 
by Negroes have been the editors of newspapers. Beginning with 
ten or more each in Virginia and North Carolina, every State of the 
South has one or more newspapers which have consistently advocated 
the use of the ballot by all citizens. Even in those States where 
party leaders have tried every means to evade the mandate of the 
Supreme Court in the white primary cases, certain editors have held 
to their liberal views, regardless of the fulminations of these leaders. 


So firm has been the belief of a number of newspapermen that the 
Southern States should discard their restrictions on voting that, on 
at least one occasion, they have assembled as a body to express their 
views and to make a written report to the general public. In 1944 
a group of thirty-two editors and writers met at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and frankly revealed how the poll tax, registration practices, and the 
white primary bar hundreds of thousands of citizens, white and 
Negro, from voting. One of these editors, from the State of Georgia, 
expressed himself as follows: 


I want to see the poll tax abolished and the Negro enfranchised; 
and there is not anybody afraid of either one of those propositions in 
the State of Georgia except politicians who don’t know anything has 
happened in the last hundred years... 


Proceeding beyond the level of mere voting on election day, some 
newspapers have placed the stamp of approval on Negroes running 
for public office. Among this number is the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. Commenting on the attempt of Oliver W. Hill to win a 
seat in the General Assembly of Virginia in August, 1947, the editor 
of this paper wrote: 


Since Richmond and Virginia are almost one-third colored, there is 
nothing revolutionary in the idea that Negro citizens of the city and 
State desire to have representation in the Legislature by their own 
people .. . Today all the instruments of power in the South are in the 
hands of the Southern whites. Yet we do have a democratic tradition 
which holds that American citizens are entitled to vote and hold office. 
It is natural, then, that our Negro citizens should hope to exercise that 
right. Furthermore, it seems inevitable that as they rise higher in the 
educational and cultural scale, they will succeed in doing so. 


Statements and points of view like these shown above have done 
much to boost the morale of Negroes and to cause them to discard 
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their fear of exercising political rights. To this extent, the individuals 
indicated above have been indispensable in creating the larger body 
of Negro voters which emerged between 1940 and 1947. 


Conclusion 


ITH considerable emphasis laid in this report on the decline 

of barriers to voting in the South to the advantage of the 

Negro, it is in order at this point to evaluate this new devel- 
opment and suggest procedures for the future. One pertinent ques- 
tion is: What does the new day represent in terms of the relative 
advance in the number of Negro voters and white voters? Does 
the increase in the number of Negro voters in any way endanger 
the superior position of the white man, popularly known as “white 
supremacy”? A related question in this connection is the permanence 
of the suffrage movement among Negroes as described in these pages. 
Is it likely to continue, or will reactionary forces gain the upper 
hand and throw the Negro back to the position he held before 1940, 
particularly in the lower South? 


In spite of the gains made by Negroes as voters during the decade 
of the 1940’s, it is correct to say that the whites have likewise been 
advancing, and in most States at a faster rate. In Florida, for 
example, while the Negroes were undergoing an increase of 31,000 
voters between 1940 and 1947, the whites were adding 50,000 or more 
during the same period. In the South at large, Negroes advanced 
during this period from two per cent qualified in 1940 to twelve per 
cent in 1947. But, notwithstanding this growth, the proportionate 
number of qualified voters among the whites is still overwhelming. 
In Florida the ratio is about 14 to 1; in Virginia, 20 to 1; and in 
Louisiana, 100 to 1. 


In no State of the South does the Negro population exceed the 
white, and in no political subdivision of a State does the number of 
qualified Negro voters exceed the white. In the black belt of 
Virginia, where the races are about equally divided in number, the 
white qualified voters outnumber the Negro 6 to 1. In all the other 
black belts of the South, the ratio in favor of the whites is probably 
much greater. It would therefore require a stretch of the imagination 
for anyone to assert that white supremacy is threatened by the 
present size of the Negro electorate; for the developments of the 
1940 decade represent not a fulfillment of political equality, but only 
a beginning toward its realization. 
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Because of the poverty and limited education of hundreds of 
thousands of white Southerners, the forces of reaction in the South 
have always been powerful. This group stands ready to fight any 
movement which seems directed to the advancement of the Negro. 
This position is strengthened by the fact that it is from the reactionary 
element that the demagogues and many of the politicians draw their 
strength. Public officials demand a strict observance of the traditional 
registration practices, or, if these fail, they demand amendments to 
the state constitutions in an effort to restrain the potential Negro 
voter. It is in line with this trend of thought that Alabama added 
the Boswell Amendment in 1946 and that other States are contem- 
plating similar measures. 


Regardless of reaction and demagoguery, it seems highly improbable 
that the progress made by the Negroes as voters during the 1940 decade 
will wane. At one time, in a considerable portion of the South 
physical violence was inflicted upon any Negro who attempted to 
register; later, brutality was discarded in favor of a policy of evasion; 
today registration officials will enroll some or all of the Negroes 
who apply. Improvement in education, a growing urbanization, and 
above all a greater appreciation for democracy in the light of world 
conditions are some of the factors which have wrought changes at 
the registration places. 


For some time now electoral reform organizations and advocates 
of a free ballot generally have attempted to abolish the poll tax, either 
by an act of Congress or by the state legislatures. In this effort 
they have enjoyed considerable success, and to this extent all 
believers in the free exercise of the electoral processes in our country 
must be grateful. But now, with the possibility of this fee being 
wiped out as a result of their efforts, it would be well for them to 
consider levelling their guns at the discriminatory registration prac- 
tices in a half dozen Southern States. While attempting to abolish 
the poll tax, the reformers have apparently overlooked the registration 
barrier which has stood as a veritable mountain to prohibit many 
who have been able and willing to pay the tax. 


Since it is registration which is now the greatest deterrent to 
voting by Negroes, and since the law of all the Southern States, as 
well as that of the Federal Government, provides remedies for the 
numerous instances in which these officials wilfully debar many 
potential voters, the parties aggrieved should make a much wider 
use of the courts— state and federal— than they have in the past. 
These agencies wiped out the white primary; they have diminished 
the rigours of registration in some places; and, above all else, they 
have been largely responsible for creating the favorable public opinion 
noted throughout this pamphlet. 
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